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The latter kalf^of the twentieth ci^ntury 

may well be characjerired as having the theme of world-round 
liberation. In.theJOnfted States, the movement expanded from 
anti-discrimination laVvs and civil rights for blacks and other ethnic 
and cultural minority ^roOps to include ot|ier so-called "oppressed" 
minorities. e.g.,;hose defined al6ng age and sex "lines. Technically, 
perhaps women may not be.a minority group. Yet, they can func- 
tion enough like a group to be treated as one here. Certainly, active 
concern for \yomen's rights predates the twentieth century. 
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In AMERICA, THIS CONCLRN CAN BE trace:d US far back as 1848. 
However, since the 1920 passage of the Women's Suffrage Amend- 
ment and the establishment of the Women> Bureau in the U. S. 
Department of Labor, there was no official government action 
until 1961. »ln that >ear. President John F. Kenned> established 
the President's Commission on the Status of Women. Since then, 
there have been man> official a'ctions but, at least'in the view of 
some, no real progress ha^een made. 

Wh> should women want to change their traditional position in 
society an<J the family? Aftei all, from a ver> traditional viewpoint, 
maas> women occupy a privileged status, cared for by men, pro- 
vided for b> men, pampered by men, and revered by men. This 
viewpoirft is one held not only by many men, but also by large 
numbers of women. One must realize, however, that viewpoints 
are culture-bound. Culture is not stagnant. 

Twentieth century American culture is very different from 
pie-Indjustrial Revolution culture everywhere in the world. At this 
point in time, the technological revolution has altered American 
existence sufficiently to cast doubt upon many traditionally helJ 
beliefs, not just about sex-roles. Not only can cultural norms 
change, they are changing, but at a pace that is not fast enough to 
keep up with necessity. 

The change in technology has created a great* need for trained 
technical support personnel and minimized (if not eliminated al- 
together) needs for such traditionally "masculine*' characteristics 
as physical strengtl] and stamina. Despite such changes, propor- 
tionately fewer women (although the actual numbers may have 
increased) appear to be involved in most professions and uppei 
level business positioas^than at any earlier time. ^ 

Technological changes in the world of work are not the only 
changes that have affected the potential employinent and career 
fives of women. Medical technology has prolonged life well after 
the end of th^ child-bearing years. It has decreased the infant mor- 
tality rate and improved family planning.techniques. Many women 
may, and do now, produce fewer children from fewer pregnancies 
and stop such family growth earlier. Such a change also makes it 
easier for mothers to leave full-time homemaking at a younger age. 

These factors, combined with better education, provide a sur- 
plus of highly desirable female employees. The logically expected 
breakdown of traditional sexual division of labor, however, has 
pot followed. What appears to have been happening in American 
^culture has been a releasing of women from many of their tradi- 
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^ lional bonds. oThis is talking without a corresponding en- 

couragement or provision for >upplanii^g the old style with some- 
^ thing new. Women, as dp mepv have ftrong needs to develop' a 
life-style that enables them to fulfill thdir potentialities. American 
education encourages their direct satisf^tion. 

The pathways left open^ lo^an amisuious womanr are several* 
However, because' of their indirect i^ure, they are n»t always 
completely satisfying ones. Oqp wa>#or her tq^j-eafize herowQ' 
ambitions is through her husband's c^eer. This may be either as 
the ''good'' wif^ vvho^ does all the ''n^C things to add to her hus- 
band's overall attractiveness to a coi]^ny, or as the strong wife. 



who cAercises considerable influend^ver her husband. For all 
practical purposes, the husband beeves the instrument through 
whom the wife satisfies her ambitio^mdirectly."^ Another pattern 
is for her to become the devoted volunteer worker in charitable 
works of some sort. Ifi so doing, she establishes a relationship with 
her husband through Vvhich she provides him with social accepta- 
bility in return for whatever prestige his position may give her. 

Another path, and probably the most 'nearly direct one for her 
to satisfy her own needs and ambitions, is to enter a special field 
^ of endeavor, or to specialize in those aspects of a profession that 
are considered more acceptable for women, e.g., pediatrics m- 
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stead of surgery. Here she plays down her satisfaftion^r her ac- 
complishments, smce a highly competent, well-adjusled (married 
. or not) female 'who take-vobvious delig^ht in her work and career is 
ontortiinately. considered by some to be somewhat pathological in 
her "desite lo be a man." While such a female may exist, it is cer- 
tainly not accurate to'desciibe maivy competent females as patho- 
logical or.desirous of being men. any more than it would be to 
.describe all incompetent males as pathological and desirous of 
being women. When this pathological structure does exist dp 
either a male or female), it i.s usually a caricature of what may be 
considered masculine qualities. 

It is hardly accidental that, year after year, the majority of the 
ten most admired women in the>orld.are women who are married 
to important men: not women who are famous in their own right. 
This implies an obvious strong tendency among the general popu- 
lation to remain traditional in sex role alignment, both in family and 
work settings. , • • ^ _ . 

The work-world is no longer divided, at least on any ri^ional 
basis, along sex role lines. In an earlier day. work could be divided 
somewhat rationally along such lines. At. that- point in time. man\ 
superior. physical strength and stamina (itself a questionable con- 
cept) was required for certain work. Woman was considered unfit 
for such work. The reasons given were supposedly inferior.strength 
and stamina, and frequent long-term incapacitation because of 
-child-bearing an^l rearing. Whatever strength differences did exist 
have been rendered minimal by technology. For the most part. 
. even those differences would not be known except for the'dconomic 
necessity of employing women to take men's jobs during shortages 
of men. as in wartime. Such'work experience has now been com-' 
bined with expanded higher educational faciffties for women {hnd 
Its concomitant pressures toward self-fulfillment) and an increased 
need for financial independence. Women, understandably, have not 
been-vvilling to , step aside and let men move back into the choicev 
jobs.at their expense. ^ - / 

For all the voluminous literature on career development the 
psychology of vocational chftice. and the sociology of occupations 
there is surprisingly little realistic evaluation of women in the wori^ 
world. Almost all the research has been with men. The littte re- 
search related to women has been in the careei- vs. homemaker 
all-or-nothing mold. 

In concluding hi.s'overview of theories of career development • 
Osipow (1968, p. 247) states: . , " . 

A . . . problem lies in the treatment of female career devel- 
opment by tfie theories. Few special explanations or con- 



cepts have been deviled to deal with special problems in the 
career development of women, yef al* who have observed or 
(Sounseled women with respect to their career behavior real- 
ize that special problems exist for them as opposed to men 
and that most of the masculme based tests arid theories fait 
tp provide a useful vehicle for the understanding of th? Ca. 
reer development of women. 



Certainly the theorists themselveS^re well aware of the prob- 
lem. Holland, one of the leading theorists of vocational behavior, 
sees vocational, development and behavior as an extension of per- 
sonality. He states in the presentation of his own theory: 

... it* is difficult to construct a th'eor^^^o^^ personality that 
applies equally to men and women. The present theory Is no • 
exception; it is based chiefly on studies of m'en and is prob- 
• ' ably less useful for understanding the behavior of women. 
A special but closely related theory for women 9 desirable, 
but at this point I have none to offer. (Holland, 1966, p. 13) 

Even in sociological studies of the world of work, women ap- 
pear to remain outside the analysis, jn their examination of higher 
education, Caplow and McGee (1968, p, 95) state that . . women 
tend to be discriminated against in the academic profession, not 
because they have low prestige, but because they are outside the 
prestige of the system entirely, . 

Part of the problem has Been that the typical approach to fe- 
males in the work-world has been the "either-or" approach of 
career vs. homemaker.^ Such an approach automatically excludes 
those women who are able to, and do, handle both marriage and a 
career adequately. Perhaps marriuge is loo confining a wOrdt 
Fanuh responsibilities would probably be better. It would then 
include tfie large number of widowed, divorced and other women 
who retain family responsibilities while bejlig the principal or sole 
breadwinner. ^ 

An "either-or" approach actually confuses the issue by lump- 
ing together all women with careers. No apparent care is taken that 
very real differences,exist between occupational groups. Female 
physicians, for Example, may be very different in personality and 
motivational factors from female social workers. 

In order to avoid such an "either-or'' approach, Rossi (1965) 
suggested that the career group may be made up of two distinct 
populations, traditional and pioneer (women in male-dominated 
'^^"pations). Wolkon (1970) supported this suggestion with a 
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sludv of college aliimnae'which established that, al least foi college- 
educated women, such a three-u;i> classification system (Pioneer- 
Traditional-Homemaker) does*e\ist. 



' It SEfcM TO MAN^ PtOEM L that a classification svstem in itself 
mA> bC/self-defeating in ti>ing to understand wh> people select one 
occupation as opposed to anothei. However, in view of the tens of 
thousands of differen-t specific occupations, of which many have 
aspects' m common, some method of bunging oi>Jer to such poten- 
tial chaos is both necessaiy and desirable!" One such dassification 
system has been proposed by Roe (I956K Although it has not re- 
ceived unswerving expeiimental support,- it hc^s been one of the 

* most fruitful theories in generating research, it does provide a use- 
ful approach to an analysis of the wi^ld of woik. it is primarily foi 

* this last reason that Roe\ theory is presented here. 

The main approach of the theoiy is to divide occupations into 
eight basic areas of focus, each of w^iich has up to six levels of 
function. A v ery hrief presentation of the groups is as foNows. 

I. Service -majoi concern is attending tootheis' needs and 
welfare in heajth, domestic, personal, and/or protec- 
tive ways., , ^ 

J I. Business Contact ~ major concern is a persuasive, face- 
8 lo-face contact^ith others'. 



III. Organization --major concern is the efficient functioning 
of the enterprise whether industriaK commercial, gov- 
ernmental, mana^eriaK or other white collar. 

ly. Technology -major concern is with production, main- 
tenance,, and 'transportation of commodities and 
utilities. ^ ... 

^ ' V. Outdoor-major concern is with tlie cultivation, preser- 
vation, and usage of natural reso urces in agricultural, 
% . * mining, fishing, and related industries. 

VI. Science -major concern is with development and appli- 
• *" ' cation (in non-technological sense) of scientific theory.' 

> ♦ VII. General Cultural -major concern is with preservation* 
and transmission of the general cultural heritage. 
VI I L Arts and Entertainment-major concern is with utiliza- 
tion of special skills in the creative arts and/or the 
field of entertainment. 

(Adapted from Roe. The Psychology of Occupations 1956, 
pp. 145-147) 

» ^ * 

Classification into one of another of these categories is, for the 
most part, self-explanatory. Occasionally some confusion will 
arise. Such confusion c^n usually be resolved by the specific con- 
. cerns ijivolved. One example that Roe uses is that of teachers: ele- 
. mentary and secondary school teachers tend to be classified in 
Grouf) VII because of their concern with the teaching aspect of 
their jobs. College teachers tend to be classified by subject matter 
because Of their greater concern with their course con tent. 

These eight areas of focus provide only one dimension; the 
other dimension in Roe's system would be the level of functioning 
within these areas. She proposed six levels of functioning, as 
follows: 

1. Independent responsibility 

2. Prbfessional'dnd managerial 

3. Semi-professional and small business • 
4.. Skilled : 

5. Semi-skilled ' . 

6. Unskilled ' 

Such a two-dinrensional approach to the classification of occu- 
pations allows one to comprehend not only general areas of, 
employment, but also the types of requirements of education/ 
responsibility, etc. An illustration of this can be seen in Table. I . 



The classification s> stem is fairly well-established and accepted. 
'The aspects of Roe\ theojy suggesting causative factors for the ♦ 
choice of focal area (Groups I-VIII) have not been substantiated 
sufficiently for the theory to be accepted in its entirety. A sche- 
matic representation of the suspected causative factors in parent- 
child relations, and their resultant groups, can be seen in Figure I 
and. the definitions of the descriptiv e categories in Table 2. 

A circular model of parent-child relations is proposed irj 
FiGL'Rx 1, in'vvhich each category is conceptualized <?s continuous * 
with the next and with the divisions ijfbitraFily set. Categories 
shown in Figure I are described in Table 2. 




Froteitiu This Cdtettpr> includes parents ^ho^ivu cbiM's inieresls first 
priority They arc very indulgent. proviil,e spec iarprivileg<;\/ 4c demonstratively 
affectionate, may be gushing. They select friends carefully. !ju/^will rarely let him. 
visit other homes' without them. They protect him from othei/cjifi^e^-I'^^"™ *i^P<^C*-. 
encesin which he may suffer disappotntmenu iliscomfort. or inlliiy. They' are highly 
uUfusive. and expect to know' all about what he thinking and experiencing They . 

- reward dependency. ' ^ - . * 
^^.[yufUifulifig Parents in this group set up high standards of accomplishmffif in 
particular are^s. manners^ school. They impose strict regulations jind demand* 
unquestiomng obedience to them, and they do not make exceptions. They expect 
the child to be bus).. at alttiTncb at same useful activity. They have high punitive- 

* ii*?s^»- ^e^ re*»trJcl.frrendshipb.m accordance with these htandards.^They do not try 
to find out whi^ljiCliild IS thinking.ocJecli!Jfi.jl?cy tell him what to think ^r feel. ^ 

— tn this group follow ^e more^exlrernt pativrp^ of.the t>re|^^J; * 
Tng group, but Ihis becomes rejct;tins ,vv|kti their alt1i(f<Ie h> a rejgctycrti ol*1he'|^ 
childishness of the child. They may also rejefcXhin£as ^^fnchvidual. Xbcy1a£e xold% 
,}iosnlo, de rogatc Jiim. and make fun of him, his'inadequac^ies, and his problem.v 

. Thty may frequently leave hinj alone*and often will not permit other children ^(yhe 
-house They have no regard for the child's point of view. The regulations they estab- 
Jisji are not for the sake of training the ch^ld.hut for protecting the parent from his 
. infrusions ' * 

\<^»/et /i/i^. These parents pay little attention to the child, giving him a mmimuni 
of physical care and no affection. They forget promises made to him They are cold, 
but dK not derogatory nor hostile. They leave him alone, but do net^ out of their 
way to avoid him. ^ ^ 

Ciisutit. These parenls j>a^ more attention to the chjid and are mildly affec- 
tionate when they do. They wn]'be^_responsive to him if they are not. busy aboyt 
somethirig^else. They do not think\iboUi^im or plan for him very much, buuake 
him as a part of the general situation. They tiqn'l^orry 'much aJ>out him. and make 
little definite effort to trai n him. They are easyrgoing, have few rules, and do not 
make much effort to enforce those they havc.^ - ^ . ' 

LoMtifi. These parents give the child ^*arm and I&\injfattention. They txy to.help 
him with projects that arc important to hlm» but thty'are not intrusive. They are 
more likely to reason with*the'child than to punish him. but they will punishliim. 
They give praise, but not indiscriTninately. They try speciHcally to help him through 
problems m the way best for him The child feels able to tjonfide in them and to ask 
^^m for help. They invite his friends to the house and try to make things attract 
tive for them. They encourage independence and are willing to let him take chances . 
m i>rder to grow towards it. Distinction between Loving and Casual categories can 
. be difficult, A basic differentiating factor is the amount of thought given to the 
child's problems. ' * 

Roe. A. and M. Siegelman. The Origin of Interests. 1964. P 2. Reprinted by 
permission of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Basically, Nvhdt the research. has shown islhat these alleged causa- 
tive factors may increase somewhat the probability of entering the 
designated professions. The greatest likelihood is.that one will go 
into a type of occupation culturally associated with his or her sex 



unless there are unusual stress factors. This can best be illustrated 
by the study done by Roe and Siegelman (1964) on males and fe- 
males in social work and industrial engineering. 

In that study, social workers, regardless of sex, had more stress 
in their early relationships with their parents than had the engi- 
neers. This was significantly more so with males than with females, 
Fenxjlle social workers reported less closeness with their mothers 
than did the female engineers. Female engineers' early personal 
liv^s had been much more disrupted than had the female sociaF 
workers', thereby leading to an identification w ith a "male" role and 
occupation. Apparently, an addition of stress with one's parents to 
some degree of neglect or rejection leads to a persistent search for 
some sort of satisfactory interpersonal relationship, rather than the 
non-persori-orientation indicated in Figure 1. The fact that chance 
factors may -alpfect this scheme does not negate its poter;tial for 
understanding bccupafiofial choice. 

- Thejact that women may ch^oose Pioneer careers does not im- 
ply pathology but simply greater complexity and, very, likely, 
greater disruption of their early ^personal lives than those who are 
more traditional. ^ 

. This section provides a framework for examining the structure 
of work and some idea of potential precipitating factors in occupa- 
tional choice. Despite the appearance of chance in occupational 
choice, there do^seenj to be governing principles to which both 
* ojales and femafes are f^omewhat subject. 



M- \Ui>l ^A^{G^^^o\^h^ subject to the same governing 
principles of v^cafteaijl behavior, why is it that so few women (in 
fact few.er proportionally rhan^^bpfore) go on to graduate and pro- 
fessional schools? There is no'>iraplc'ani>^\er. Any ^number of rea- 
sons may be cited as contributing to this siliiatjo'ii: 

One reason is that relatively few women'apply for advanced 
training. The overwhelming reason may be that they .perceive such 
training or occupation as being outside the realm of th'^ff^rovjnce. 
After all, biologically, they are diiferent from men and "meant" for 
other things. Such an attitude is obvious when one looks at some 
of the statements made by women against the Women's Liberation 
JV16vement. Many women are not clear on their vo\^ opfhejr id^> 
titles. Where one's role or identity is unclear the.^t'tempt at clarifi- 
cation leads to oversimplification, overstatenfeiit and a geneni}^ 
emotional clouding of the issues. ' / ^ ^ ' • /^y/-"^ . 

, Vtry often, \vomen opposing Liberation ,do so out of feqititgs: of 
^cuHt,* however vague, about wanting. to change theip situations.. 



, ^ Likewise, many womei] jtn favor of Liberatioh'feel guilt embedded 

: ' in them from Very early childhood learning about woman's rple, 

Jhis guilt inc^ases a§ their family patterns grow mare complex ' 

and/or ''deviant/* Ev^n if the question of identity we^re ignored, the 

probleiTi of guilt would create difficulties for these w.omen. Even 

if they had^modei^i of working mothers, they could still develop 

.strong feelmgs of guilt be'cause of.cultural pressures on fem^le.s. 

' If wor)fen are ambivalent about their situations, men, do not 

'f ^ linder^^tm^cT them any better. In fact, it is safe to say that men und^r- 

stand vv^meh ev^jl fess than women do. What men attempt to do is 

apply t,{ieir0wn standards (Which ma> not be too clear either) ab^ut 

• professfb'riai aims fo women. When women w^o apply foj profes- 

/;>P%jV^ii>ing appear to waver in t|ieir motivation, such wavering 

i:^ "^^^^f^^ '^cj. of comrprtmenl.The same>a.vering in a tnak\is 

seen ^d:> -/normal." Afte'r all,^o 'the rationale ^^oes,' they (mVgning . 

^: v/omen) are only going to married and.dfop out of the fiejd. The 

' i^/that jpOst womeh^ professionals do not ce^se tv) {practice .\ 

, ^ ' their sp^cialfy after marriage, although they may change tWVi^t^Je ^ 

. ' of pfactice.s^me^'fiat. ^n regard to >omen in ieademia-, Ciiplo^/ . ^ 

. / '^\;:,;^*^W^i^'r/l95iS,.p. 194) concldded that/>Aa schorars are . 

\ V . ;!'P^,^alcen se/ip^^^ ahd cannot look Cor.wa'r^jp k nOfjrial protes-^ 1 ^ 

'^9i^aJ.\:Sieer^^ is pgrt of the mucfi iargef pattern whicii^xJel , 

* or vyomen m our,eGA:>nom)^.:^i3ecaWef our ' - 

' ^iSdpimLancfciltu^^^ womt^h^ 'r^r«*>nc .^«.rj;t.oo/;« . . 
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f'VPi?J?^W- Obviously, from evert; a cisuaflool 
c ulf &rec. ft is tbe^woman^^career that t^'the more^dis/'dptedy not the 
\ . .v"^^" b5^;th^ decision 16; marry, have children, rVtocafe, etc^^From 
^ ^ . P.^'"^ view it is uftdeVsfendable^but not excusable., that ad- 
' . ' v^*?'^^^"^ officers, aj graduate and prof%ional.scj^^^^^ andemploy- 
^rs look somewhat harshly u'pon planning any.thinjgjong term with 
^ ^ women. Wh^t gets lost in this perspe'ctive js the high -job 'change 

- ' rateformen, too, in this current age of mobility. / ^ ^ 

- N There ^are^ many other reasons that may be mentiahed. Some 
* ' might be jbl^-related. Some are related more to the personality 

' ^ patternsSnvolve(i in individual cases, such as male-female relation- 



ships in an obviously non-sexual situation. 



\: . U^^>REA*SON FORlD^CRIMINATING ACAINST EMPLOYING WOMEN, 

^ howeve(v could be^aN^gaPtXQe. I7r-«4il^tates there are laws rcr 
striciifng the number'^bC^tXOur^and even Ihe sp'eei^c.hour/that a.-N 
14^/ woman^c^n work. If th^Vork is one that requires long'or ddd 



. Supervisor of Centra! Purchasing and Administration is responsible for support of primary 
^ (lyrcfiaslng operation involving data processing systems, statistics, cost analysis and 
"general administration. 

Joseph Turner Photaqrapher. Randolph. Mass. 
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hours, an employer vmII not want to hamperliimself by hiring em- 
plpyees w^o cannot vvork when, or as long as, he wants. Even 
though such laws were originally established to protect and prevent 
exploitation of women, they have now enabled or provided for dis- 
crimination against women. Many such "protective" laws are cur- 
rently being re-examined but some laws are likely to remain. 

The anti-discrimination laws may make the discrimination less 
obvious but certainly not less present. By the same token, the laws 
state no discrimination along lines of race, religion, or age. Never- 
theless, potential employees of the wrong categories still have a 
more difficult tinje than equally (or even less) qualified applicants 
of '^better" categories. If one wishes to charge an employer with 
discrimination, most states have a commission against discrimina- 
tion, or some such agency with which complaints can be registered. 



Many occupations HAvt been CLASsiFiEfOi^ either masculine or 
feminine. Any . such definition, however, must remain, at best, 
relative. The whole concept of masculinity-femininity, not just in 
occupational areas, is unclear. Definitions shift from one culture to 
anotner, and even from one time period to another within the same 
culture. 

Most freq,uently, the two concepts, are seen as mutually exclu- 15 
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sive and biologically based. An abundan/e, of literature exists to 
contradict such a position. Biological/ialeness and femaleness 
cannot be contradicted. It seems tWt the sex roles that have 



Emerged out of one-time evolutionap^ necessity have been ipfused. 
\vith a high degree of emotional investment by both sex^ That 
mvestment is. howevei. learnetkin the pie-school years. There is 
now some- research indicatin/ ii blurring of sex role lines m the 
college years. / 

What some of the psycKological tests measure' as masculinity or 
feminmity seems to be n<()re of a linguistic orientatior?. A linguistic 
orientation emerges ;i/eminine. non-linguistic as masculine. Some- 
times It comes thio/gh as person-orientation (feminine) or thing- 
orientation (masx^ina). By whatever standards one usts. the test- 
defined concep/of masculinity-femininity is ina^dequat^ for differ: 
entiating betv/een males^ a'nd females; gender and sex rW are not 
interchangeable. , \ 

Some^the consistently found qualities referred to asVeminine 
are no^-assertive. conforming, and self-deprecating. When one 
applij?^ .such an uMerstanding to the occupational roles. oW sees 
thjj^^the woman who elects to enter a Pioneer profession\is not 
feminine" because a Pioneer career requires the opposite\quali- 
ties. Yet. a woman physician or lawyer or university profesior or 
systems analyst or . . . need not be masculine, all of which sugkests 
that, very possibly, they may not be opposites at all. I 

Women in other countries who are in occupations that wluW 
be classified as Pioneer here do not suffer the same kinds ofklis-^* 
crimination in their countries that their counterparts do WoLn 
physicians tind dentists, for instance, are not' at all uncommoA in 
Europe. In the USA. only 6.5 percent of thephysicians are ffemile 
as compared to 75 percent in Russia. Only 2. 1 percent of Amerijan 
dentists are female, while Russia reports 83 percent. Russia is 
however, an extreme in itself Distribution in non-Soviet b oc' 
countries was considerably lower than in Russia. The Philippfrfe^ 
report 24.7 percent of its physicians female; Finland. 24.2 perqfenf 
Israel. 24 percent; and Brazil. Canada. 'Norway. Nethecilncis" 
France and Australia all report between 7 and 12 pSrpent (ipstein; 
1967). It seems that what is. "natural" follows rtation^l lines Eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing at any given time dictate much of tie ■ 
job situations. It was not so very long ago that afimjfle bank teller 
was a rarity. Now the majority of bank tejlers-irr this country aU 
female, ■ 1 

•■ - • J ■ I 

Unfortunately, what happens when.an occupation begins to be 
sex integrated, i.e.. females going mto ma{e-dominated occuja- 



lions in large numbcis. is that men start to leave, efther b\ getting 
out altogether, or by being Riomoted over the women: This leaves 
the vvarnen prett> much to themselves. Likewise, when men enter 
a female-dominated piofession. the> tend to take contiol. even if 
not numerically stronger. It is unclear whether the> as^sert them- 
selves mWe strongly . or whether the women assume the/' feminine" 
rul.^ and defei to the male. Iji an> event, a reversion to Jiaditmnal 
patterns develops. Elementary education seives as an example 
where .men have enteied a fetnale-dominated profession fairly re- 
cently and have assumed dominant posiorms. " / 

A NtJMBLROF VKRV PhRsisi lnI OBSiACLLS R1.MAIN m the way of 
progrtjss for women's relative vocational freedom, biit they almost 
all boil down toorte major obstacle, that of attitude.V 

The attitudes that* interfere with'vvomen's fi-/edom of move- 
ment are not found in men alone, but are aho^ found* in women. 
Many women tend, as mentioned earlier, towards self-deiogation.* 
Such self-derogation, however, is not limitetl to one's self. It is 
extended beyond one's sdf to all women. 

Goldberg ( 1968). in an interesting study^. found that the college 
women in his sample tended to downgrade the value of profes- 
sional articles when they suspected that^the authors were women. 
Many other studies indicate that women's devaluation of women is 
• rather,widespread. / 
^ Women persist in the same iiri^iional behavior that men do 
when faced with the possibility of vvorking for a woman. Both men 
.and won:^en responded wrth distast^ at that prospect without know- 
ing arty thing more about the specific woman for whom they would 
work, whereas they expressed ai^eed for more specifio information 
before forming any opinion oi/the expectatioii of working for a 
man. Such observations lead i/ne to conclude that there'is consid- 
erable anti-feminine bias present in both mep and women. 

One of the strongest outicries by women has been that they do 
not get equal pay (or. in many cases, equal title) as men doing the 
.same work. The rationale^often used by employers is thaf women 
don't need as much moi;tey as do men. Such an argurrttnt. aside 
from being irrelevant, is highly specious. It groups together all 
women — single, married, separated, widawed. divorced, with and 
vCWfout dependents, handicapped, and*able-bodied-as being taken 
care of in some way . It also assumes that men alwa^'s have depend- 
ents. Again, the argument is irrelev ant. The employer is supposedly 
interested in the work done by (he employee rather than in his 
Q ial" welfare. " • 

.-9 • 



The same arguments used to deny women equal pay, when they 
may be the major or even sole support of a family, are used to deny 
equal pay, or even employment, to a rrjaHed woman whose hus- 
band is working. The arguments make no more sense now' than 
they'did in the earlier case. The same position against two incomes 
can Pe used to deny men moonlighting jobs, but is not used often, 
if at all. 

Another frequently heard argument against working women 
refers in some way to a negative effect it would have on family life 
and children. Aside from being inapplicable to the employment of 
single women or women w ho have no choice but to work, the evi- 
dence of negative effect on marriage and family is inconclusive. At 
best, any effect seems to depend on many other factors, such as the 
reason for working, whether it Is full or part-time employment, 
whether the mother enjoys working, the age'and sex of the children 
(Nye and Hoffman, 1963J. 

If these arguments sound **sexist,'* they very possibly are. 
However, to call them such probably would not do very much 
•good, any more than labeling people racistfhas helped fight racial 
discrimination. 

Labeling, in and of itself, does not sQem to help the situation. 
What may be better is to realize what mechanisms exist. We can . 
then employ those iliechanisms to bring about a change in them, C 
both in one's self and in others.* It is obvfous that there is mjuch 
ambivalence throughout the country in both sexes about women 
and their roles. Perhaps it would be best to resolve some of the 
ambivalence by building up positive responses rather than evoking 
defensive behavior bn the part of all involved. 

' The United Slates has placed great emphasis on education and 
on independence for both sexes. There should also be more empha- 
sis on realistic way,s to express the product of such training. At-this 
point in time, most women are just starting to discover ways to 
actualize thems^e^^yes. Up until now, many have been limited to 
actualizing themselves through their husbands and children. This 
is not a very satisfactory situation for many women. Such vicarious 
self-expression may leave one unfulfilled and frustrated. 

One thing that has been happening with increasing frequency ' 
is the return of older women to work or school for a **second ca- 
reer" after their fam^jks are grown. An eight-year follow up study 
of Jewish young aduiti by the B'nai BVith Career and Counseling 
Services in cooperation with^the B'nai BVith Women, showed that 
more than 50 percent of mothers of this group were working. This 
contrasted^ith' about 34 percent at\he time of the original study. 



Although the> ma> escape the trap of being frustrated housewives 
(and it must be stated that not*all housewives are frustrated), they 
are still subject to the prejudices already stated. 

S>ERDLOFF AND. Rosen (1964) found that about 90 percent of 
Jewish/youth planned to go to college. Sixty-five percent of the 
girls planned to enter professional and technical fields, 10.7 per- 
cent clerical and related occupations; 2.6 percent executive, mana- 
gerial and administrative occupations; and the rest were either 
undecided or scattered around in other occupations. 




Urban planners in U. S. Department of Housing and Urtian p||gopment work with com- 
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The eight-year follow up study to the Swerdloff and Rosen 
(1964) study on career plans of affiliated Jewish high school youth 
(referred to again later), reports that more than 95 percent of the 
original student group attended college at one time or another, al- 
though not all completed college. 

Ninety-four percent of the female respondents did actually at- 
tend college, of whom only 18 percent did not stay to completion. 
Of that 18-percent, 38 percent, op^bout two out of five, indicated 
^ that marriage was the main reason for dropping out; 1 7 percent be* 
^'"■■se they lost interest, and JLpercent because their career goals 



did not -require college. Oply 8 percent dropped out because of 
poor grades or lack of abiljty. 

For the most part, the respondents in the follow' up\tudy. male 
and female, did not major in the field in which they had intended to 
major according to their high school plans. The fields'.that gamed- ' 
^ ^ ^the most were in the social sciences, fields to which the students ' 
^ * V^'obably had the least exposure before college. 

, With all of this exposure to 'vaVious disciplines and experience, 
less than one-third of the women had received any vocational 
counseling sincg high school. At that, women were more likely than 
men t^ receive counseling ffom'school personnel. AUhough the 
study does not say it, it dges appear from this that women, more so 
thanf meo, have to go outside their usual home, or even work envi- 
ronn^ent, for support or encouragement to pursue an alternative to ' 
' the culturally prescribed road to fulfillment via marriage and family. « 

r^V^y rV.r TERNS ^ 

Thkre may be SGML PAiTLRNs oi Jewish motheihoW 01 family 
style that are imp^ortant, not onl> for Jewish families, but also for 
maoy others where the mother is'somew hat talented. Philip Wylie 
coined. a term '^momisni'' to describe a pattern of mothering be- 
havior., hardly exclusively Jewish, that -actually defeats its apparent 
^purpose. (For a more complete description, see Wylie (1942) or 
Sebald (1968).) 

*jMom,'' it seisms, has her own life to live but has not been al- 
lowed (for whatever reason) to live it. She has sacrificed herself 
for the sake of her husbandjand children. Whatever her talent, skill, 
: or other singular characteristics, she hc^ devoted herself to them. 
She has sought fulfillment through them. For all of the various pat- 
tern\ of controlling, manipukiting, and exploiting her children, the 
underlying pattern involves some form of resentment for having 
had to sacrifice sornych. Her life has now been reorganized around 
' the existence of her children. The possibility of their leaving her is 
threatening to her sense of*beingi A large part of the so-called ' 
^ "empty nest syndrome'* devolves about just .this point. The chil- 
'•dren have grown up and left the home, thereby leaving her'>^ith- 
out a s^nse of purposenn life. Combine v^ith this the physiological 
- . changes that lead 'to the realization of the loss of even the possi- 
bility^of more children and one has a resulting change-of-life de.-. . 
^ ' pression. Bart ( 1 970) points out the universality of such depression, 
' but also points out that, a disproportionately large number of this 
category of depressed females are Jewish. 

' ^'^^V"^ regards the phenomena of "momism/y^empty nest 
2^ -syndrome,'' and change-ofrlife cjepression together one cannot 
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help but to conclude that one way of avoiding such potential mental 
hearth.hazard^, is for a woman to establish early a sense of identity 
and purpose that can exist apart from family . This is not to say that 
her family necessarily becomes secondary. However, if a woman's 
whole existence is built around, and dependent upon, hei family, 
she runs the pient^l health risks already outlined. What, for in- 
stance, if she does ndx marry until relatii^ely late, if al all? From 
where should she derive hei identity ? Assuming that she does de- 
vdop a^strong identity, -should- she very passively submerge it to 
become Mrs. whatever her husband's first-and-last-name-may-be, 
or become known as'Joey's motheror whatever? 

Some of that is inevitable, of course, but it is considerably 
healthier if she can at le^st sort out for herself who she is. In view 
of this, it seems quite reasonable that many professional women re- 
tain, at least for professional purposes, their maiden names. It 
might be added that the husbands of such women are generally 
cjuite secyre' in their own personalities. Along these lines, Vavrik 
and AirichMl971) have, established that college males with low 
self-concepts also display low acceptance of others in general and 
women in particular (injhat women are seen only as sex objects). 

When one considers all of the material presetited on the strong 
cultural er^vironmental press and the strong family press towards 
achievement, and towa/^, achievement in specific directions, the 
question inevitably 'arises as^to who it is tha^sets any on^ person's 
goals. Il Is q'fette obvious that any decisfon is shaped, at least some- 
what, by all the pressures mentioned. They are also the sour\:e for 
most preferences, and dislikes, 'too. They are, moreover, the source 
of formation vf i^^entity.. If pne were to dfvorce himself enti/ely 
from these roots,'^4ie would obviously impair himself considerably. 
What is necessary^sJix^^ indi^vidual to consider carefully his or 
her value sy^si^ and Mrsona-Iity in order to es^blish for himsplf 
or herself a pattern iTOt-i^ill be most satisfying personally. Un-^ 
foiit^nrffe}:^ what happens lill too fiequently is that a young person 
will foflow the path of least resistance. He or she is pressured into 
unsatisfying lines of endea\or, the^uay, for example, many women 
enter teacjiing or clerical positions. A full> conscious and willing 
choice to enter a line of vvprk wodid, i'n the long run, be more 
rewarding.' ^ 

VOWTIONAL CHCTfCE 

From aki. %r ih1? FORECoikiG, it becomes clear that a young 
woman electing to ehter a career must carefully select which ca- 
reer. She runs the risk of receijving poon advice, more so than a 
^youngtnan, because of biase's a(ready existing in the people she is 21 



likely to ask. This, in itself, is sufficient reason ^na yoDng v\onlan 
or, for that matter, an older woman looking towards a delayed edu- 
cation and/or career, to seek and utilize professional counseling 
services. Together they tan explore vocational possibilities in re- 
lation to her own goals and needs. In general, the professional 
counselor helps his client achieve understanding of self m relation' 
to, the world of work. With women and minority groups, there are 
special considerations of wfiich the counselor may be more aware 
tiian^the client. ^ 

Not infrequently, young wom&n consider careers without fully 
understanding what contingencies they must p[an for in the future. 
As mentioned earlier, it is much more common that a woman's ca- 
reer rather than a man's will be disrupted by such events as mar-' 
riage, the advent of children and their health problems, spoused 
employment situation, potential divorce. Because it is likely that 
she may outlive her husband, a woman must consider the* likeli- 
hood of widowhood and all its attendant problems. 

Of course, anyone seeking'vocational counseling would have to 
take into consideration these contingencies and others, such as 
employment outlook and so on. Women, however, have additional 
consideration^. Often their own sincerity and x:ommitment will be 
questioned implicitly or explicitly at every move for advancement 
or job change. It is advisable that they have at least thought through 
their motivations in advance. There usually is nothing derogatory 
in the question, ''How -did you get into this field?'' when asked of a 
man, but when asked of a woman, it frequently implies she is **devi- 
ant*' in some way. A counselor may help a woman understand 
these problems for herself so that she can make a more logical 
analysis of her vocational choices. 

Are there any other factors beyond tfiose personality character- 
istics already mentioned, which may lead a young woman into vari- 
ous career choices?. Certainly there are particular idiosyncratic 
elements,, such as family experiences, geographic opportunities or 
limitations, being in the right place at the right time* etc., but those 
are always present for anyone. There are also group factors that 
must be considered, one of which is religion. 
RELIGIOUS GROUPING 

Religious groupings do seem to have specific leanings in the 
marriage vs. career area. Watley and Kaplan ( 197 1) found substan- 
tial differences among religious groupings in their study of female 
National Merif Scholars. When the respondents in their sample 
were asked about plans for "marriage only," ''marriage and de- 
ferred career," "marriage and immediate ca>eer,"or "career only," 



considerable variation According to religious background was re- 
, vealed. The women frdm Jewish backgrounds were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of marriage and career (two-thirds in planning mar- 
riage and immediate career and another quarter planning marriage 
and deferred career).' The women from Protestant or Catholic 
backgrounds, while also preferring a combination of marriage and 
a career, were less than half in favor of the immediate career jind 
only slightly more thajp one-quarter (Catholic), and slightly less 
than one-third (Protestant), in favor of the deferred career. 

The percentage planning on cafreer only was about the same 
(about 5 percent) for Jevlish and Protestant respondents,T3iut was 
17.4 percent for Catholics. This\ figure for Catholics mayV^e in- 
flated by the inclusion of some nuns and some* considering enterirtg 
the convent. " / 

The Jewish women in the stuily showed the least amount of 
uncertainty about their plans ( j .7j)ercent were uncertain, as com- 
pared, to 6^percent for Protestantsljand 8.1 percent for Catholics). 

' Watley and Kaplan report that, not only tlid more Jewish 
women express career ambitions! but also more of them reported 
having problems i;nplementing their plans, although their prob- 
lems may not have had any'dirdct relationship to their being Jew- 
ish. The most frequently, reported problem (21 percent) was 
perceived as related to being female, 12 percent reported conflict 
involving masculine-feminine roles, and 'another 12 percent felt 
pulled in too many directions. Other problems reported involved 
more difficulty ift finding a mat<J and more career problems because 
of limited opportunities near tap husbands' job locations. 

Wolkon (1970) likewise found religious background to be an 
important factor in the career development, of young women. Al- 
though the Catholic women tended to major in less traditionally 
**feminine" fields than the Jewish women (there were too few Prot- 
estants in the sample for any definitive sfatements), the Jewish 
women were more likely to enter Pioneer (male-dominated) occu- 
• pations. A Jewish biology majcfr, for instance, would be more likely 
to go into some applied or research area of the field or teach in a 
college or university setting than would a'Catholic biology major, 
who would be more likely to go into high*"school teaching or 
nursing. 

OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 

The Watley and Kaplan .(1 97 1) study indicated that education 
was by far the most commonly selected occupation by all groups 
of their sample upon entering college, but there was wholesale 23 
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abandonment of those plans by most. Naturally, all those who' 
planned on marriage only did not enter the field of education and 
become housewives. A majority of those; selecting education ini- 
tially, within the **marriage with immediate career" and **career 
only" groups, as w^ell as a targe percentage of those 'planning on 
a deferred career, dropped education in favor of the humanities 
and fine arts. The 'Career only" group also went into many diverse 
professions classified by Watley/ind Kaplan simply as **other pro* 
fessions." Many intended deferred careers^ were also abandoned 
along the way to housewifery. 

Education remained the most popular choice (despite its loss of 
popularity) with those following deferred careers.. It'certajniy was 
the most commonly followed professioil in Wolkon's study (1970). 
In Watley and Kaplan's study, only ibose planning on **careers 
only" ab^doned education almost entirely. Wolkon s study could 
support these findings. Many of his respondents who had entered 
teaching left it shortly after getting married, or after finding it dis- 
satisfying in some way, which was not common with the other 
chosen professions. 

Taking all factors into consideration, elementary and'secondai y 
school teaching is by far the most^common occupational choice 
of young women. The less traditional college or university level 
teaching is increasing in popularity. 

Of course, the other traditional occu)3ations for women-, 
nursing, clerical, and library work -remain open and continue to 
attract large numbers of women. Some ofthese fields require spe- 
cial aptitudes or training, but most of them provide for develop- 
ment of the requisite skills. 

A field that is growing in popularity with women is the general 
area of electronic data processing. This includes all its attendant 
functions, from design and research, through every phase of the 
computer analysis, to interpretatioii and write-up of results. 

Technical fields of all sorts hold vast promise for women. This 
is not just at the tec]inical level, but also at the creative scientist 
level, v^hether it be physical, biological or social science. In many 
cases. It is not only in the background that women can excel, but 
also in the applications of the findings of such research. For ex- 
ample, in urban planning, one would have to bring to bear many 
different areas of knowledge, much i^hysical science, ecological 
considerations, sociological and psychological understanding, and 
even some political acumen. * 

In the business world, women are getting more involved in re- 
tail work, advertising and public relations*, real estate, insurance, 
and investments. Although women in these areas may still be con- 



A programmer works with systems analysts, managers and computer operators in de- 
veloping highly sophisticated series *of programs using third generation computer 
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siJercJ an oJdity b> some, they are entering a^^^^si>i:ceeding in 
these rtelds m increasing numbers. 

The number of opportunities tha( , exist foi vvomen seems al- 
most^infinite.Yhere is no longer an> need for a w\)man to feel that 
hei occupational hori/otis are limited' Now that most legal restric- 
tions against vvomen have been lifted, vvomen need only to leor- 
gani/.e theii thoughts about themselves in the''V\ork World a*nd 
prepaid for a myriad of opportunities. It may be. as a'resUlt. that 
men will also have to reorganize their thoughts, not only about 
women, but about themselves as well. That too. may be a good* 
thing. ^ , • - 

• Wmai li^DS oi ( ARHhRS ani) opporfl NiTits'^LxiV^^ndJovv 
does one find out about them? The B*nai BVith Career and Coun-, 
seling Services has twenty field offices thioughout the country that 

^•^»vide a resource foi thK .information. In addffion. the B'nai 
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BYith Career and Counseling Services publishes many career 
, booklets similar to this one, but'for^specific occupations. There 
, are many other sources of career information. Two excellent 
sources are the OCCL/PATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 
of the U.S. Department of Labor and OCCUPaViONS AND 
CAREERS, authored by S. Norman Feingold and Sol Swerdloff, 
and published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Another place to seek assistance is the school oV college coun- 
, seling or placement offices. Some offer services to the general pub- 
^ lie as well as their cQ|Tent students. Many colleges afso offer these 

services to their alumni free of charge. 

-There are many opportunities that exist for a young woman 
today, most of them in areas with which she has had no experience. 
The best way for her to come to understand herself, her aptitudes, 
and the best opportunities for her, is with a trained counselor. In 
addition tp the local school or college counselor, there is a network 
throughout the country of B'nai BVith Career and Counseling 
Services offices and Jewish Vocational Service offices. If no such 
facility is available, refer^ce to the Directory of Approved Coun- 
seling Agencies, published by the American Board on Counseling 

• Services, Inc., can help locate an appropriate agency. 

*Aside from seeking adequate counseling earlier than a crisis 
situation, tjtere are a number of stfeps girls and women may take. 
The most direct way is, of course, to go full speed ahead into some 
desired career field unheeding of any obstacles. In such a case, if 
discrimination of some sort appears, djrect legal action may be 
' ^ tak«n. Direct though itis, sucjj ^^ocedure is usually not easily 
opeir because of ( l.)jh^^ Wt diafone gen'eralfy needs some encour- 
agelment to pursue a field\^that extent and (2) a long drawn-out 
^ and expensive legal process nTa^Lhe involved. 

Group guidance programs for counseling girls and women are 
a valuable tool in providing up-to-date information and motivat- 

• ing participants to gain 'insight into new educational and career 
possibilities that may exist for them. Many universities are now 
sponsoring programs for women in their middle years seeking to ' 
re-enter the job market after having raised thejr families. Often 

• these women will have a liberal arts degree and no special skills. 
They may be uncertain of their abilities and the direction to take. 

_ An example of sugh a program is that of New Horizons for Women 
pt George Washington University in Washington, D.C. It has been 
remarkably successful in motivating women to continue their edu- 
cation and pursue careers. 

Somjii»Cs, by group discussion of. specific- topics, very similar 
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ends ean be accomplished. Women's groups, whether older women . 
or youth groups such as B'nai BYith Girls, can explore topics such 
as: the 'psychology of the Women's Liberation movement, the psy- 
chology of sexism, womerf in a world of work, women's identity, 
varieties of sex role patterns, "a Jewish mother" syndrome, the 
''changing roles of married women in later years, is an unmarried 
woman a failure, new career opportunities for women. A host of 
other topics can also lead to greater, self-awareness at the vari- 
ous stages of development (one of the most overlooked aspects is 
/ how a woman's self-concept and needs change with age). 

The school too. has a responsibility in this direction. Thd^ 
school counselor must present programs offering a realistic picture 
, for young girls today. The typical life pattern of women in the 70's 
can be viewed in terms of career planning and development. Inno; 
vative programs projecting into the future can develop insights 
and understanding. To meet their intellectual and emotional needs, , 
many women can plan, within a flexible framework, for a possible, 
successful career outside the home. - * \' ' V* 

Of more value perhaps, is the po^ssibi]it^^pf sfelf strengthening 
via the use of political groups. One of tjie strongest benefits 6f the 
Women's Liberation movement has beep anTncreased awareness ^ 
of both the sense of dissatisfaction felt [by so njany women sep- ^ 
arately, and the all-pervasiveness and subtlety(cf the discrimina- 
tion. Girls and women no longer h^e taTeel {hat^.there is somer ^ 
thing wrong with them when they^^pursu^xiiiyiers, ask for S 
pronriotions and raises, or behave vocatipnalljr^,freeIy.as men do.,. 
Groups may use '^consciousnes^xtaisTngV techniques xvhfclT 
serve to make the partigipantii^mpre fpily aware of themselves as 
women and of sexist ^raclfces., STnce many .niinorjty women are . 
aware of discrimination of at legist ojie^spri, it is'liQt unusual for, 
them to group the idea of^s'exTst practices .qufckly.'Whajt remains 
then is to develop the 3treTJ^li^^n^ technique Ifor fightitfg them. 
There are many names given ^^Jfegcolipt^ approapl]^^ 
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plish this thrust. The end result K&3evdp^^aren$i^^^ 
tional strength to move in the (SS^tc^(^^J^{jxi^t^^^iy 

'self fulfillment. ^ ' " V - ^ X"" Iv 

All of this concern becomes especiafty i^m\)ortant ib^Jewish 
women because, in comparig/on with the k^pejal populatipfi,.^jarger 
proportion of Jewisfi women attend college and \eek carfasrtS, out- 
side the home. Although, quite obviously, \^pn[]endf6jljeVmJ^ionty 
groups also attend college and/pr seek job^sUninc^reasing^nui^^^^ 
a disproportionately large number of Jewish women doMVOf 
especial note is the desire to work that Jewisb Vomen di$£[iay. 
^* -^i! when it is not necessary financially lo work, th^re se^Vth 
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be asgreater drive to work^than in women-at-large in the Urtited 
States. The work chosen b> Jewish women tends to be more char- 
acterized b>. responsibility and training. It is often perceived more 
as a long-term career commitment than as a job. 

Minority women in general tend to have needs beyond those of 
non-minority ^vomen. They very often face additional obstacles in 
the path of their ambitions, including the same irrational opposi- 
tion directed toward men from the same groups. What may happen . 
is that the strength of the opposition on both counts may spur them 
on to increased performance (or block their performance) while , 
forcing them to play a stereotyped role. Increased awareness of * 
this process, the ability to deal with it by discussing it openly, and 
the knowledge that they are*not alone, may help prevent their be- 
ing forced into undesirable roles. It may encourage them to con- 
tinue pursuits 4ith minimal i^acrifice of their personal qualities. 

Individual ^coupseling .sfill remains a potentially important step 
in the process of growth and development. Group meetings may 
be very helpful for increasing awareness of the situation, Often it 
^fi^y be sufficient to, help reorietit one's ow n personal goals^and am- 
bitio^ns into realistic directions. A well-balanced approach utilizing 
both group and indiytdual orientations to one's career'develop^nent 
fs pro,ggbly best. -M". . 

OpTEiN'FjliviANciAL CONSI-DERATION does influe,nce Career choice*. 
FtimMia^e^'^ailable but must be sought diligentry^'A.»{piypr student, 
1-eftiW^^ji)vieW«g7information about stu^ejf Vidis SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSrt£]^lC^^ AND hhAm -by 'Dt 's.\Norman 

Feingold (pol^ji^h^d^bj^ Compapy, Arlington, 

Mass. 02174). .This s^fie^. list's a Jarge number of studen* ard§, avail- 
able throughogjt the^'country.' This company also issues the 
SCHOLARSHIPS. FELL6wSH)PS^ND LOANS NEWS 
SERVICE, a quarterly newsletter^rfd^oted to reporting new de- 
velopments in student aid funds as they'^are established. 

CONCLUSION " ' \ ; 

Today w^omen must re-evaluate ruEik lives.. Ready-made 
molds forced on them by tradition no longe/;1fit in our hew techno- 
logical society. What was inevitable in a^f|',e£rlier time has very 
little reality today. Changes in techniquesi^dthousework, smaller 
families, a longer life expectancy and bei^r, ^education provide 
women with advantages that will enable therh to.work arid do what 
they want to do. 
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Nineteenth century women rebelled against the inequities of 
law and politics. Today's women are^ asking more probing ques- 
Uons. What is woman's role in our society? What should/t be? In 
c\^unseling girls and women these considerations must be para- 
mount. / 

Watl^y and Kaplan (1971) concludelheir article 'on an opti- 
mistic note of impending change: , 



Although traditionally women,. even the most intelligent 
ones, seldom pursue professional careers, most female 
[Merit] Scholars give every indication that they have no 
intention of maintaining this tradition. In addition to being 
very able, these women are generally highly motivated to 
excel, and they have been given the financial assistance to 
achieve a college education. Perhaps therse are some of the 
reasons-they reject the typical feminine role. Nevertheless, 
they are very marriage-oriented. While some of the Scholars 
expressed sentiments of intense feeling about injustices they 
have either experienced or witnessed'* there i^ no suggestion 
of rebellion among them. Most have multiple expectations 
and plans for themselves as wife-mother and as active con* 
tribotors in their dttJ^ career fields. There is the impres- 
sion that any demands they have for gratification in untra- 
ditional areas are made not on society, but on themselves. 
How successful they will be in fulfilling their ambitions of 
course remains to be seen. (p. 43). 



WOMEN'S CA.USE5 AND COMMITTEES 
and 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

American Anthropoloucai Association (AAA) 
Committee on the Status of Women in Anthropology 
Chairpersojfi: Prof. Shirley Gorenstein 
Dept. of Anthropology 

Colurfibia University. New York. N.Y. 10027 

Amkrican Association for ihl Advancement of Science 
Womy^jn's Caucus o/ the A.A.A.S. • ' ' 
Chairperson: Ms. Virginia Walbot 
Dept. of Biology 

Yale University. New Haven. Conn. 06520 
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American Association of Universitv^rofessors (AAUP) 
Commillee on the Status of Women in the Profession 
Chairperson: Dr. Alice S. Rossi 
— Dept. of Sociology 
' • Goucher College, Towson. Md. 2 1 204 

AAUP Contact: Ms. Margaret Rumbarger 

Associate Secretary, AAUP 
OnC'Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036 

AMERICAN' College Personnel Association (ACPA) 
Women's Task Force 

Chairperson: Dr. Jane E. McCormick 

Asst. to Vice-Prejsident of Student Affairs, . 
Penn State U. 

University Park, Pa. 16802 ^ • ^ 

American Historical Association (AHA) 

a. Committee on Women Historians , 
Chairperson: Prof. Patricia A. Graham ' ^ v^^^ . 

Barnard Cgllege, l^ew York, N.Y. 100270^^ ^ - 
(Staff Liaison: Prof. Dorothy Ross '."'^^"^ 
2914-33rd PI. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20003) 

b. Coordinating Committee on*Women m the Historical Profession 
(CCWHP) 

\ Chairpersons: Dean Adele Simmons 

Jackson College, Tufts U. 
Medford, Mass. 02155 
Dr. Sandi Cooper ^ 
Richmond College, CUNY - 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10301 

American Library Association (ALA) 
Social Responsibilities Round Table (SSRT) 

Task Force on the Status of Women , 
Chairperson: Ms. Michelle Rudy 

1403 LeGore Lane, Manhattan, Kans. 66502 

American Mathematical SoaETY (AMS) 
Association Fofe Women in Mathematics (AWM) 

(independent group) ^ 
Chairperson: Prof.^Mary Gray, Dept. of Mathematics 
The American University 
• Washington, D. C. 200 16 

American Philosophical Association (aPA) 

Subcommittee on Status of Women in the Profession / 
Chairperson: Prof. Margaret D. Wilson J 
Dept. of Philosophy, 1 879 Hall ^ 
^ f rinceton U.. Princeton, N.J, 08540 

American Physical Society 
Committee on Women in Physics 

Chairperson: Dr. Vera Kistiaf:owsky . • 

Nuclear Physics Lab., MIT , 
^ Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
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American Political Science Association (AIJSA) 

a. Committee on the Status of Women in the Profession 

' Chairperson: Dr. Josephine E. Milbum 

U/6f Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 02881 

b. Women's Caucus for Political Science (WCPS) 

Chairperson: Dr. Evelyn P. Stevens 

14609 S. Woodland Rd., Shaker, Hgts., O. 44120 
Mail to: WCPS 

Box 9099, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15224 

American Psychological Association (APA) 

a. Task Force fn the Status of Women in Psychology 

Chairperson: Dr. Helen Astin, Director of Research 
• University' Research Corp. 
4301 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C, 20008 
(Staff Liaison: Dr. Tena Cummings 

APA. 1200- 17th St„ N.W,, Washington, D. C. 
20036) 

b. AssociatixJn for Women in Psychology ( AWP) is an 

independent group, initially a caucus within APA) 
Policy Council to be announced * 

Editor: Dr. Leigh Marlowe 

Manhattan Community College ■ 
180 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10023 
Public Relations: Dr. Jo-Ann Evans Gardner 

' 726 St. James St., Pittsburgh, Pa. J 5232 ^ 

American SbciETY" for Microbiology ^ ' 

Committee on the Status of Women Microbiologists 
Chairperson: Dr. Mary Louise Robbins 

^ Medical School, 1339-H St. 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

American Society for Public Administration 

Task Force on Women in Public Admihistration 
Chairperson: Mrs. Jjoan Fiss Bishop 

Director of Career Services 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 02181 

American Sociological Association (ASA) 

a. Ad Hoc Committee on the Status of Women in Sociology 

Chairperson: Dr. Elise Boulding 

Behavioral Science Institute 

U. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302 

b. Sociologists for Women in Society (SWS) (independent " ^ 

group formerly caucus) ^ JT" 

Chairperson: Dr. Alice Rossi . ' ^ 
Dept. of Sociofogy 

. Goucher College. Towson, Md. 2 1 204 31; 



American Society of Training and Development (ASTD) 
Women's, Caucus, ASTD . 
Steering-Committee: Dr. Shirley McCune 

Center for Human Relations 
NEA, 1601 16th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
20036 ' . 

Ms. Althea Simmons, Dir. of Training 
; ' NAACP, 200 E. 27th St. 
■ New York, N.Y. 10016 

Ameriqan-'Speech and Hearing Association (ASH A) 
a; Subcommittee on the Status of Women 

' Chairperson: Mrs. Dorothy K. Marge 

801 1 Longbrook Rd., Springfield, Va. 22152 . 
b. Caucus on Status of Women in ASH A (same as above) 

Association of American Law Schools (AALS) . . 
Women in the Legal Profession 

Chairperson: Prof. Ruth B. Ginsburg . < 

.School of Law, Rutgers University 
Newark, N J. 07104 
Association of Asian Studies 
Committee on the Status of Women 

Chairperson: Prof. Joyce K. Kallgren- 
^ ^ Center for Chinese Studies " 

2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 94705 
Association of Women in Science (independentsrOup) 
Co-Presidents: Dr. Judith G. Pool 

- Stanford Medical School 
-Stanford Uaiversity, Stanford, Cal. 94305 
Dr. Neena . Schwartz 
• Dept. of Psychiatry, College of Medicine 
U. of Illinois at the Medical Center 
P.O. Box 6998, Chicago, 111. 60680 
Modern Language Association (MLA) 
a: MI^A Commission on the Status of Women in the Professior> 
* Chairperson: Dr. Carol Ohmann 

Wesleyan U., Middletown. Conn. 06457 
b. Women's Caucus of the MLA ^ 
President: Dr. Verna Wittrock 

^ Dept. of English . ^ ./ . 

V Eastern Hlrnois U.!"C^harleston, III. 61920 

Najional Council on Family Relations (NCf R) 
Task Force on Women's Rights and Responsibilities 
Chairperson: Dr. Rose Somerville f 

Sociology Dept. i / 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Cal. 92 1 15 
National Education Association 
Women's Caucus 

. Chairperson: Mrs. Helen Bain 
3^ N EA, 1 20 1,- 1 6th St., Washington, D, C. 20036 
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National Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA) 
NVGA Commission on the Occupational Status of Women 
Chairperson: Mrs. Thelma C. Lennon, Director 

Pupil Personnel Services, Dept. of Public 

Instruction 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602 

Philosophy of Education Society 

a. Women's Caucus 

Chairperson: Dr. Elizabeth Steiner Maccia 

Department of History and Philosophy of 
Education 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 47401 " 

b. Committee on the Status of Women (same as above) 

Population Association of America 
Women's Caucus 

Chairperson: Prof. Ruth B. Dixon 

Department of Sociology 

University of California, Davis, Davis, Cal. 95616 
Professional Women's Caucus (PWC) * 
P.O. Box 1057, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. I00I9 
President: Sheila Tobias, Assn Provost 

Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn. 06457 

Society for Cell Biology 
Wonrn in^ell Biology 

♦ Chairperson: Ms. Virginia Walbot 
Dept. of Biology 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 06520 

United Presbyterian ChIjJrch in the USA 

Task Force on Women 

Co-Chairpersons: Patricia Doyle and Elaine Homrighouse 
Board of Christian Education ' 
United Presbyterian Church, Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19 107 

Prepared by: Dr. Ruth M. Oilman 

Staff Associate- Higher Education ^ 
American Association of Universijy Women 
2401 Virginia Ave.. N.W. * 
Washington. D C. 20037 
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